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Biology Club Issues 


ow eekly” 


THe Biology Club of Manhasset 
(New York) High School started a 
mimeographed publication, the Digest 
Me Weekly on February 24. 

This experiment serves as a record for 
the trips to the state fish hatchery and 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory as well as for the other research and 
discussion activities of the club. 

The Museum Issue, the third, is a 
very interesting one that contains the 
impressions that each member received. 

The “Did You Know” articles are 
very informational about the various 
phases of science in which bugs and the 
human mechanism play an important 
role. 


This is a good medium to stimulate 
the interest of the students and also 
gives the editorial board and other stu- 
dents an opportunity to write and see 
their names in print. 


Michigan 
Association Meets 


THe Michigan Interscholastic Press 
Association held its seventh annual con- 
vention at Ann Arbor, April 26-28, 
with delegates present from all parts 
of the state. 

The meeting was opened on Thursday 
evening with an address of welcome by 
Professor J. L. Brumm, head of the jour- 
nalism department. Then Professor 
Humphreys, assistant dean of the Liter- 
ary College, gave an interesting address 
on “Why Go to College,” followed by 
a motion picture of the New York 
Times. After the meeting, a visit to 
the Michigan Daily proved interesting 
and instructive. 

Friday was devoted to discussion 
group meetings and an address by Mr. 
Lee A. White, the editorial director of 
The Detroit News. 

The banquet Friday night was a gala 
occasion with a featured address by 
Fielding Yost, director of athletics. 

The convention formally closed on 
Saturday afternoon with the Michigan- 
Syracuse baseball game. 
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THE MONTH 


A SENIORS OREAM 


‘'T he Spotlight,’ Coatesville 
(Pa.) High School was kind enough 
to allow us to print this timely 
“dream.” 


New Jersey 


English Teachers Convene 


Tue tenth annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
English met at Van Nest Hall, Rutgers 
University, on May 5 to discuss high 
school ‘Newspapers and Magazines.” 

Mr. Charles R. Rounds, Supervisor of 
English in the schools of Elizabeth, was 
the presiding officer who introduced Miss 
Gertrude L. Turner of the Abington 
(Pennsylvania) High School, as the first 
speaker. Miss Turner, the correspond- 
ing secretary of the Faculty Advisers 
group of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, ably spoke about the value 
of the high school magazine to both the 
school and staff member. 

The South Side High School of New- 
ark was represented by Miss Rose Alden, 


Number 2 


who next gave some very helpful sug- 
gestions from her experiences as adviser 
of the high school magazine. 

The last speaker was Miss C. Helen 
Regan of the Battin High School of Eliz- 
abeth. Miss Regan showed how a jour- 
nalism class was a necessary requirement 
for the publication of a school news- 
paper. If one looks over carefully High 
Spots, Miss Regan’s newspaper, he will 
find ample proof that her journalism 
class has done a good piece of news writ- 
ing. 

A very spirited discussion followed 
where many questions were asked and 
answers given. In fact, the discussion 
was so spirited and helpful that only the 
lure of a baseball game compelled the 
chairman to reluctantly bring the meet- 
ing to a close. 


Ohio University 
Contest Closed 


IN THE recent publications contest 
sponsored by the Ohio University School 
of Journalism, The Beacon and The 
Lincoln Log of Cleveland and The Lake- 
wood High Times placed in the order 
named, for their class. 

The Zanesvillian of Zanesville and 
The Reserve Record of Hudson were 
first-place winners in their respective 
classes. 

It will be remembered that these pa- 
pers were also prize winners in the re- 
cent Columbia Scholastic Press contest. 


Daily Paper is Printed 
in Cleveland 


THE journalism classes of all the high 
scheols in Cleveland sent represent- 
atives to the Union Trust Company 
where a daily newspaper was printed 
by the Cleveland Plain Dealer during 
Education Week. 

Each school sent five pupils from 
whom the permanent staff was se- 
lected by Miss Margaret Sullivan, ad- 
viser of the South High publications, 
and Mr. Fred Charles, feature writer of 
The Plain Dealer. 

Typists were present daily to take care 
of the copy. 





Here and There— 

THomas Conpax of Overbrook 
(Philadelphia) High School established 
a new world’s record in March when his 
R. O. G. (rise off the ground) model 
airplane stayed in the air 68 seconds. 
This time bettered the former record 
by 13 seconds. 

This feat came as the result of a local 
contest for which he received a gold 
medal. 


IN A recent musical contest held at 
Muncie, Indiana, the Hammond High 
School orchestra placed first, for the sec- 
ond consecutive year. Its band was 
awarded second place, being beaten by 
the organization from Froebel. 


Tue journalism classes of the junior 
high and high schools of Kansas City, 
Kansas, are so proud of the local histor- 
ical lore that they are planning to write 
pioneer stories about their city and coun- 
ty. 

Some of the material is being secured 
from interviews with early settlers. 

The stories will be printed in The 
Kansan and later bound in books. 


Tue pupils of the Detroit Junior High 
School of Cleveland are writing a book 
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which will be printed in their school 
print shop. The subject of the book is 
favorite book-friends about which each 
pupil has an opportunity to write. A 
faculty committee is selecting the best 
articles and then is turning the copy over 
to the printers. 


IN THE “Sharps and Flats” number of 
The Peaks, the literary magazine of the 
Asheville (North Carolina) High 
Schools, Madame Amelita Galli-Curci 
has written an editorial about music. 
Mrs. Crosby Adams, a famous hymn 
writer, was also a contributor. There 
were four original musical contributions 
by students: a lullaby, a German waltz, 
a love song, and a hymn. 


Tue girls of the advanced sewing 
classes of the Thomas Jefferson High 
School of Council Bluffs, Iowa, gave a 
very original style show before a Par- 
ent-Teachers’ meeting. Thirteen girls 
appeared in various costumes, that they 
had made, from frocks to coats and en- 
sembles. 

A new masculine fad was introduced 
by the stage crews, just before a play in 
this same school, by appearing in painted 
overalls. The two principal colors were 
white and yellow. 


“DARKEST BEFORE DAWN” 


A cartoon, suggestive of the pre-examination cramming period from East H. 


S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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We Have On Our Desk— 


A QUARTERLY magazine of high liter. 
ary caliber from St. George’s College, 
Kingston, Jamaica, The Blue and White, 
This 66-page magazine is ample proof 
that good publication work can be done 
the world over and that Americans. are 
becoming international in their scope. 


% + 


THE photogravure page of The Mir. 
ror of Mount Clemens (Michigan) High 
School. This page reflects the art, dra- 
matic and musical activities of the 
school and is a new phase of school pub. 
lication work. The “cafeteria crew,” 
composed entirely of pupils, is good 
news for an exchange editor. 


THe Adamsville Gazette page of the 
John Adams Journal of Cleveland, which 
appeared in the February 22 number, 
The news on this page was written in 
the style and diction of George Wash- 
day, but 
school news. Some of the heads were: 
“Ye Stockes and Pillory,” “Remedies for 
All Ailings,” Fashions of the Daye,” “Ye 
Gentlewoman’s Housewifery” and ‘“‘De- 
borah’s Society Colyum.” 


ington’s contained present 


Tue Tradition Issue of The Colum- 
bian of South Orange, New Jersey. The 
purpose of this number was to trace the 
very beginnings of Columbia High 
School, when extra-curricular activities 
were unknown, up to the present time 
They did a good job. 


Eviwence that the faculty of the 
Boys’ Vocational High School of Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey, is very popular, 
by the Faculty Issue. An interesting 
feature was the “Guess Who” page which 
contained eight descriptions of faculty 
members. A prize, the final commence- 
ment number free of charge, was given 
to the boy who answered correctly. 


Tue literary issue of The R. P. H. $ 
Crier, the newspaper from Ridgefield 
Park, New Jersey. The poems and 
stories were well illustrated with lino 
leum blocks, all of which go to make this 
a new innovation in the newspaper field. 


A Boost to spring sports in the form 
of a four-page supplement to The Spot- 
light of Fort Wayne, Indiana. This 
comes at a time when there usually is 4 
slump in school sports—a very credit- 
able achievement. 

(Turn to page 6.) 
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Advertising Methods 


EFORE discussing advertising 
B methods suppose we devote a few 

minutes at this time to the respon- 
sibilities that rest with the editorial de- 
partment in regard to making the selling 
of advertising successful in your pub- 
lications and profitable for the adver- 
tiser. 

Primarily it is the value of the editor- 
ial content of any newspaper or maga- 
zine that proves its value as an adver- 
tising medium. If you give your read- 
ers the right kind of editoral matter— 
something they want—something that 
will interest them—you in that way 
build belief in your publication. It 
means reader interest, and reader inter- 
est in turn means their belief in the ad- 
vertiser’s message which comes before 
them in their publication. 


No publication can be a successful 
advertising medium that is not success- 
ful editorially. To get advertising a 
publication must have circulation, and 
the building of circulation comes 
through your editorial columns. As an 
example: The Saturday Evening Post 
with over three million circulation sells 
at Sc per copy and carries a greater vol- 
ume of advertising than any other mag- 
azine. The answer to this is very sim- 
ple—they are giving wonderful editorial 
value to their readers. If the editorial 
content of one issue of this publication 
was compiled in book form it would be 
about the size of a $2.50 novel. I make 
this illustration so that you can readily 
see that it is this editorial value that at- 
tracts their millions of readers. Natur- 
ally, the advertiser wants to get his 
message and story to their attention and 
is willing to pay the high rate charged 
for advertising in this magazine. That 
it is paying the advertiser is proven by 
the increased volume of advertising busi- 
ness this and other magazines are con- 
tinuing to carry. 

Our magazine, The American Boy, 
has built its 300,000 circulation on its 
editorial content and appeal. We spare 
no expense— using such well-known 
writers as Clarence Buddington Kelland, 
Ralph Henry Barbour, Laurie Y. Er- 
skine, Thomson Burtis, James Willard 
Schultz and many others. This same 
policy is carried through in regard to our 
illustrators—such men as Charles Liv- 
ingston Bull, J. Anton Otto Fisher, and 
Fred C. Yohn are illustrators found on 
the pages of our magazine each month. 
We know that if we are to get advertis- 
ing it is necessary that we have the right 
kind of circulation believing in The 
American Boy—which in turn means 
tader interest for our advertisers. 
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By E. S. MURTHEY 


Mr. Murthey will be remem- 
bered for his helpful address, which 
we here reproduce, at the C. S. P. 
A. Convention in March. He is 
the New York manager’ of “The 
American Boy.” » 


In selling advertising, our first job is 
to put ourselves on the advertiser’s side 
of the desk and ask, “Were I buying 
space in The American Boy, what good 
reasons would I want for spending my 
money there?” And this same line of 
thought and method applies in selling 
space in your publications. The only 
difference being that we talk nationally 
and you talk mostly to the local adver- 
tisers. Your papers and magazines rep- 
resent a very definite market for your 
advertisers. A market they are familiar 


with and coming in contact with daily, 
and it would seem to me your big prob- 
lem is to make these prospects realize the 
value of your publications. 


Your job is to show Mr. Advertiser 
just who reads your book, pointing out 
that it reaches the best homes in the 
town, that its readers are high school 
students, that they and their families 
have money to spend and that the stu- 
dent is a big influence in the purchase of 
what this dealer has to sell, whether it 
be food-stuff, wearing apparel, sporting 
goods, or automobiles. 


When you approach a prospect, do not 
feel that he is doing you a favor in buy- 
ing space—go after him from his side 
of the desk, pointing out that you rep- 
resent a publication that is of vital im- 
portance to him, that it has a real place 
in the community and a real place in 
his advertising plans because it will help 
him do more business. Point out to 
him that one of the greatest markets 
for the advertiser today is this great 
high school market, and it is acknow- 
ledged as such by large national adver- 
tisers such as automobile, food, wearing 
apparel, watch, sporting goods and many 
other manufacturers. The automobile 
manufacturer is going after the high 
school market because he realizes that 
youth is a big factor in selling his prod- 
uct. He appeals to youth through speed, 
quick get-away, new models, and a var- 
iety of color combinations. It was youth 
that brought about all the recent innova- 
tions in the automobile industry. The 
clothing manufacturer bases all of his 
styles on their appeal to youth, and the 
adult finds that his clothing styles are 


based on the original styles laid down 
for youth. It was youth that was a 
great factor in building the auto indus- 
try to what it is and it is admitted that 
youth has made the radio industry what 
it is. As recent as the latest radio show 
in New York, it was a boy of 16 years 
of age who won first prize for develop- 
ing the best circuit. 


SIXTEEN Reasons WuHy YOUTH 
Is THE ADVERTISER’s Most 
VALUABLE ASSET 

. YOUTH is fundamental; it is the 
basis on which the church, the 
school, the state, and business build. 

. YOUTH is an educational oppor- 
tunity; advertising is an educating 
job. 

. YOUTH is present plus potential ~ 
patronage. 

. YOUTH is plastic; its buying hab- 
its are not fixed or grooved. 

. YOUTH is alert; it gets the news 
about your merchandise. 

. YOUTH is inquisitive; it wants to 
know all about your product. 

. YOUTH is intelligent and intense; 
it appreciates the force of your sell- 
ing arguments. 

. YOUTH is progressive; it is in- 
stantly friendly to superior products 
even though they are new. 

. YOUTH is productive; it has pur- 
chasing power. 

. YOUTH is expectant; it is hard to 
disappoint or deny. 

. YOUTH is proud; it will not hag- 
gle over price. 

. YOUTH is‘ insistent; it will not 
submit to substitution. 

. YOUTH is vain; it attaches great 
importance to its personal appear- 
ance. 

. YOUTH is ambitious; it is ‘eager 
to excel. 

. YOUTH fathers 
the styles. 


. YOUTH is _ enthusiastic; 
widespread publicity. 


fashion and sets 
it gives 


As an illustration of what the re- 
tailer thinks of the high school market, 
I would like to give you some figures 
on the result of an investigation made 
among retail stores selling musical in- 
struments, sporting goods, and wearing 
apparel. 

This investigation was conducted for 
the purpose of procuring information on 
the rermanence or continuing interest 


(Turn to page 10.) 





Fort Wayne Issues “Tournament News” 
By ROWENA HARVEY 


take our basketball seriously, so seri- 
ously, in fact, that some of the bas- 
ketball fever infects the staffs of the 
high school newspapers and local ad- 
vertisers, with the result that high school 


I: INDIANA, as you may know, we 


journalism in Indiana in early March 
shows one grand and glorious eruption 
of basketball specials. 

We in Fort Wayne are not immune. 
We get tournamentissueitis just as reg- 
ularly as we get the flu. In other years 
the two public high schools here, each 
had its own special case of the disease 
and took infinite pride in bragging about 
how bad the newspaper had been af- 
fected by the fever—boasting of num- 
ber of pages, amount of advertising, 
new methods of getting news from out 
of town, completeness of its picture 
service, etc. 

But this year the problem of getting 
out tournament papers was rather com- 
plicated, the difficulty arising from the 
fact that our city has a fine new high 
school and that our one high school 
press which prints our paper has its lim- 
itations in the number of papers it can 
print. In other years it had staggered 
through the job of putting out 12-, 14-, 
16-page papers from the two schools, 

but another big paper would, indeed, be 
the straw that would break the camel’s 
back. So we were faced with the choice 
of getting out small papers, having the 
printing done in commercial shops,—or 
doing something else. 


We compromised by doing something 
else, doing something that we had nev- 
er done before or had never heard done 
before—and making a go of it, though 
doubts were rather plentiful at first. We 
all three went together and got out one 
paper for each of the two big basket- 
ball elimination tournaments that are 
held prior to the final state chamnion- 
ship tournament. Really, the hardest 
task was making up our minds to do 
it; the idea of burying the hatchet and 
working together with our rivals was 
a brand new proposition. But once we 
started in, we all liked it very much. The 
three schools and papers meant by “we” 
are the Spotlight of Central High 
School, The South Side Times of South 
Side High School, and The Northerner 
of North Side High School. 
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Miss Harvey, a prominent mem- 
ber of the C. S. P. A., with her as- 
sociates, is to be congratulated on 
the success of the gigantic journal- 
istic project. Her story reads like 
fiction. 


Of course, a working arrangement 
had to be mapped out. The editorial, 
advertising and circulation details had 
to be cared for; each paper had to have 
its fair share of work and credit. 

It was finally decided that one adviser 
would have direct charge of the editorial 
side, one would direct the advertising 
campaign and the other would take 
charge of the circulation in the schools, 
the out-of-town schools, and at the 
tournaments. But each paper would 
share in all these duties and the adviser 
at each school would also assist her 
pupils in each phase of work. For ex- 
ample, each school was given a certain 
number of general and definite editorial 
assignments. Each faculty adviser saw 
to it that her staff got these written. 
These stories were turned over to the 
one faculty adviser in charge of the 
editorial work who had her copy-read- 
ing, proof-reading and make-up staff 
lined up to do the work. 


Each city school had in the first paper 
for its own complete use two pages, 
each of the nine out-of-town schools 
was allotted one page, and the other five 
pages were used for the title page, the 
editorial page, the front page of the 
second section and for general news and 
run-overs. The total came to twenty 
pages. The nine out-of-town schools 
were divided among the three city 
schools, who sent reporters, advertising 
solicitors and photographers to cover the 
school and town thoroughly. Each staff 
put the school letters or letter at the 
end of each story to designate the group 
that got the story. The same general 
plan was also carried out for the 12-page 
regional paper. 


A race was put on to see which staff 
could solicit the most advertising for 
the two papers, the winning school to 
be awarded a trophy. We had all we 
could carry, and had to call off soliciting 
for the second paper over two weeks be- 
fore it w s to be printed. 


To care for the all-semester subscrib- 
ers in each school, free copies were giv- 
en to all of these in the three schools 
each week, and many additional ones 
were sold. Advance orders were taken 


in all the out-of-town schools, and many 
hundred were disposed of in that way. 

Everything went so beautifully that 
before we realized it we were in a jam 
on the first big paper; it was too big, 
too big to be printed in the time limit 
set and almost too big to be folded and 
supplemented by hand. No fairy god. 
mother came to our rescue, but a prince 
of publishers, the owner of the big af. 
ternoon paper, had his men make the 
necessary mats and casts, forty of each, 
and then the papers were printed on his 
big cylinder press. In a few minutes 
they were done, beautifully printed, ac- 
curately folded, and automatically 
counted. If you are fond of arithmetic 
just estimate the amount of work and 
time it would have taken to fold, sup- 
plement, and handle 3500 20-page 
papers. Luck was with us, indeed. 

After the papers were all out and the 
tournaments were over, then began the 
job of collecting and paying bills. Each 
school aided in collecting for the ad- 
vertising, and the job of paying the 
bills and dividing up the profit was 
turned over to one of the _ teachers. 
We're not telling secrets, but we are well 
satisfied with the financial profits. 

But the money we made cannot be 
compared with the general satisfaction 
and the pleasure obtained from the prod- 
uct of our joint labor. All three city 
schools were enthusiastic over the papers, 
the principals were well pleased, the city 
papers praised our maiden efforts and 
the out-of-town schools just didn’t see 
how it was done. The principal of one 
of the high schools was, of his own in- 
itiative, moved to write the following: 


March 1, 1928 

Tournament News Staff: 

You are deserving of the highest 
commendation for the issue of the 
Tournament News of March 2. It 
is the finest high school paper I have 
ever seen. I am sure it represents 
many hours of careful planning, 
fine co-operation between the 
schools, and much labor on the part 
of the directors and student work- 
ers. I hope it will be only the first 
of many such joint enterprises in 
which the schools of Fort Wayne 
unite to produce such outstanding 
results. 

But, perhaps, one of the best things, 
obtained from our experiment, was the 
spirit of co-operation and the kindliet 
feeling that came as a result of enter 
prising side by side with our erstwhile 
enemies. We can be rivals and friends 
too. 
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CHOOL news sheets issued by pu- 
ss pils under high school age fall into 

two classifications: the junior high 
school news sheet and the paper of the 
elementary school which contains no 
junior high school classes. The jun- 
ior high school papers seem fairly well 
established around the country, but the 
number of progressive elementary 
schools issuing news sheets is more lim- 
ited. The value of the elementary school 
news sheet need not be argued. As the 
voice of the school, it claims the same 
motives and services which justify the 
papers issued by the pupils of later years 
(i. e. pupil satisfaction from a co-oper- 
ative project, the stimulating of school 
spirit, the motivation of some of the 
English work in the school with the 
school paper as the outlet, and the cul- 
tivation of the bond between the home 
and the school as the school paper be- 
comes a frequent school messenger stim- 
ulating interest in school activities). The 
lack of interest then by the elementary 
school faculty in the school news sheet 
as a recognized project of value, or the 
faculty belief that the responsibility of 
the newspaper project will be more over- 
burdening than reality proves are per- 
haps the explanations that interpret why 
such a large percentage of elementary 
schools at present are not awake to the 
extent of producing some simple sheet 
voicing the life of the school. 
sive elementary schools which do issue 


Progres- 


such as monthly or bi-monthly products 
would undoubtedly be willing to mail 
to a doubting Thomas or Thomasina a 
few sheets which would prove spell- 
binders to the pupils of the unconvinced 
teacher and bring a pupil demand for 
building a school paper of their own, 
where their names might flourish in 
bold type and where their own dogs and 
school parades and Hallowe'en parties 
and geography collections could be her- 
alded with a headline suggesting “Stop! 


Look! Listen! Here is News.” 


Teacher enthusiasm for the project 
seems procedure we must cultivate as 
few of our normal schools at present 


are offering any courses in school jour- 
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Elementary School News Sheets 


By IDA E. ROGER 


Miss Roger, a supervisor in the 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., schools, de- 
serves a large amount of credit for 
pioneering in the journalism field 
of elementary school publications. 





nalism; and enthusiasm for undertaking 
work for which one is not trained needs 
to be often stimulated by the principal 
in charge, (although rare souls do exist 
who blaze the trail through unknown 
paths and discover and explore without 
the normal school pointing the way or 
the principal ini:iating the project). To 
bring about the cultivation of such ea- 
thusiasm among teachers who themse'ves 
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must feel the interest if they would 
stimulate a real interest in a school paper- 
throughout the student body, visits to 
nearby towns where elementary papers 
are published are usually worth while. If 


near enough to New York to attend 
Scholastic Press Association national 
convention where over a thousand pu- 
pil editors from various states gather 
with the enthusiasm of youth to listen 
to nationally recognized newspaper and 
magazine writers, the teacher cannot 
fail to be convinced after attending but 
a single convention that there should 
be a place in every school for the print- 
ed sheet and that faculty responsibility 
for stimulating the right type of news 
sheet is part of the pedagogical job al- 
theugh not stipulated in the contract. 
For those teachers unable to visit schools, 
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School newspapers from the public schools, elementary and junior high, of 


Mount Vernon, New York. 


~where ‘elementary news editors and re- 
yporters function and where the best 
composition papers of the week are sub- 
mitted to the wielder of the magazine 
scissors and paste, and for those unable 


to secure the inspiration of the annual 


convention above mentioned, the previ- 
ous suggestions of sending for elemen- 
tary papers elsewhere published is re- 
peated as one means of securing definite 
assistance and knowledge of what is be- 
ing done by some elementary school pu- 
pils. It would be impossible here to as- 
semble a state directory naming schools 
where such elementary papers are pub- 
lished throughout our country. However, 
by inquiry from various state depart- 
ment and state supervisors it should be 
possible to discover which progressive 
schools can offer assistance. At the writ- 
ing of this article, several elementary 
schools occur to the writer as of the ele- 
mentary school news sheet or pamphlet. 
Lovell School, New 


stands out as securing the second national 


Haven, Conn., 
prize given for excellence in elementary 
news sheets during the March 1928 na- 
tional convention at Columbia Universi- 
ty of the 
tion. The first national prize for: elemen- 


Scholastic Press Associa- 
tary school papers was awarded Sophie 
Mee School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., (pupils 
in this school represent grades no higher 
than the sixth). Both the Lovell school 
in New Haven and the Mee School in 
Mount Vernon produce the printed 
paper and not the hectographed sheet. 
Other printed papers which might be 
requested are produced by Main Street 
School, Tuchahoe, N. Y., and by the 
Siwanoy School, Pelham, N. Y. Hecto- 
graphed elementary sheets are produced 
at Cleveland, O., Buffalo, N. Y., Mt. 


Kisco, N. Y., Trenton, N. J. 


schools in 
would be 


Superintendents of 
undoubtedly 


var- 
ious localities 
willing to co-operate by responding to 
Mount Vernon, N. 
Y., before mentioned, produces many 


letters of inquiry. 


elementary school news sheets, one print- 
ed in large type similar to the type of 
This paper rep- 
resents a school housing pupils below 
the fifth grade and so has chosen a type 


primary school readers. 


larger than the customary newspaper 
type employed for adult readers. (The 
Seven Times is the paper’s name, it be- 
ing issued by the Robert Fulton School, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.) Papers issued 
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by junior high schools and continua- 
tion schools are also possible sources for 
gleaning ideas that are suggestive for 
duplication or partial imitation. House 
organs issued as advertising leaflets are 
often in miniature news sheet form and 
provide items of general interest which 
may sometimes in an emergency be used 
as fillers when the proof of the school 
magazine does not completely fill as ex- 
pected the columns of the make-up 
dummy after the proof has been cut 
and pasted, and the emergency occurs 
too late for pupils to write the fillers. 

Advertising for school papers is be- 
ing accepted by many schools as a means 
of financing a printed sheet. Such con- 
cerns as large milk corporations and shoe 
stores and even meat markets are often 
glad without urging to respond to the 
invitation to advertise in a sheet which 
reaches the homes of the school children. 
The question is debated by other school 
officials who object to the soliciting of 
advertisements by pupils. Expenses of 
issuing a sheet without any advertising, 
of course must be met by selling the 
sheet for a higher fee. Hectographing 
the sheet saves the price of the printer’s 
labor—but if the equivalent evaulation 
of the time of the teacher or clerk in 
charge of the hectographing be estimat- 
ed it will be seen that the printer’s labor 
costs less than the hand produced sheets 
demanding the time of the clerk or the 
teacher on a salary. The medium chos- 
en, whether the printer’s ink or the 
work of the school duplicating machine, 
will be probably the responsibility of the 
school faculty members chosen as advis- 
ory council; as the financial outcome 
should not be the experiment of a com- 
mittee of student members only, unless 
the committee ‘were an_ exceptional 
committee of pupils experienced in 
previous magazine publication work. 
In initiating a news sheet the fac- 
ulty adviser must keep close watch 
of estimates so that she will be sure 
she is not using paper for a_hecto- 
graphed issue that sells at Sc per copy 
and later receiving a paper bill that tab- 
ulates the art paper used at such a high 
rate that the average cost of each book 
sold for 5c proves to be at least 9c per 
copy. In considering the printer’s bill 
it may not here be amiss to remind new- 
ly organized editorial boards to plan to 
print at least a hundred extra copies of 
each issue, so that requests from ex- 
changes and from school visitors for 
complimentary copies may sometimes be 
honored, as well as complimentary copies 
mailed as a courtesy to neighboring 
schools. 


The great value of any paper of 
course is that it carries the pupil mes- 
sage and is so recognized by the pupils. 
Teachers are cautioned not to succomb 
to the temptation to rewrite a child’s 
contribution. If such practice creeps in 


by an over-critical teacher, the entire 
value of the paper as a pupil sheet is 
threatened. As the art work of pupils 
at the art exhibits should be honest pu- 
pil work and not retouched by teacher 
in charge, so the product of the editorial 
student board should show pupil com. 
position and not teacher manipulation, 
The recent interest in the volume “Daisy 
Ashford,” written by a child, with 
spelling and choice of vocabulary en- 
tirely as the child produced the story, 
would have been far less if the proof 
reader had readjusted all childishness of 
the organization or substituted more mi- 
nutely appropriate synonyms for thos 
used. The value of the book is that it 
reveals the child’s own message and 
shows the child’s own product, with 
originality unculled and its flights un- 
smothered. I sometimes wonder wheth- 
er we shall ever reach the independent 
stage in the public school where we can 
be free to hang in our rooms any news 
sheets (as we would exhibit juvenile 
drawings on our walls) messages like 
Daisy Ashford’s which show merit but 
have not been deleted of their child er- 
rors. I wonder whether in requiring cor- 
rection of every error even by the pupil 
himself we do not often lose a budding 
Daisy Ashford because our focus is over- 
whelmingly upon mistakes instead of 
upon the idea in the message and s0 
cramps the artist until he becomes 3 
mere artisan! 


We Have on Our Desk— 
(Continued from page 2.) 


A TRIBUTE to mothers of the pupils 
of Arsenal Technical Schools, Indiana- 
polis, in the Mother’s Day feature. An 
interesting bit of history concerning the 
crigin of the day is traced to a resident 
of the Hoosier state. 

The following poem of lovely senti- 
ment was written by Natalie Springer in 
this feature: 


TO MOTHER 


You’ve heard a lot of Mother Love 
And know that it is true; 

And when it comes to Mother’s Day, 
It all comes back to you. 


Why can’t you always thoughtful 
And always loving be 

Instead of having just one day 
Of forgetting “me.” 


She understands your passing woes, 
And soothes them with her love. 
She makes you know whatever comes 


There is a God above. 


You take it all for granted, 
The tender care she gives. 
Oh, show her you appreciate 
While your Mother lives. 
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HE work of publishing any school 

newspaper or magazine, may, with 

a little thought be split up and 
arranged under some half dozen heads 
—writing, editing, art work, ad selling, 
bill collecting, distribution, and others. 
If the workers can earn for duties per- 
formed, definite reward in the form of 
points which will in turn be valuable to 
them ip obtaining awards and manag- 
ing positions on the staff, the work is 
going to be done much better and more 
cheerfully than when no recongition is 
given. 

A system whereby staff members keep 
a score on their own work has corrected 
a great many ills formerly existent in 
the organization of The Spotlight and 
may be of some help to others if prop- 
erly applied. 

There is no doubt but that such a get- 
together as we enjoyed at Columbia in 
March, aids greatly in the fixing of pol- 
icies for our publications, helps in the 
solution of our larger problems and gen- 
erally inspires us to greater efforts. 

There are, 
problems which are too petty, perhaps, 
for discussion in such a gathering. Let 


however, many minor 


us check up on a few of those that exist 
within the staff itself—the little wor- 
ries that make miserable the life of the 
average adviser and editor. 

I. The selection of editors and man- 
agers is a task that is not always easy. 
Candidates must have earned the respect 
of the staff through proven ability, must 
be able to co-operate with officials of the 
school and faculty advisers and must 
be competent to guide and direct oth- 
ers. Whoever makes the selection must 
have some basis for judgment other 
A definite 
score (a record of points earned by each 


candidate while on the staff) and a min- 
imum 


than a general impression. 


requirement for eligibility to 
leadership proves the candidate’s ability 
and gives some basis, at least, for selec- 


tion, 


Il. Awards attract new staff members 
—those much needed apprentices ‘to 
journalism. Many applicants, however, 
drop out when they find they must 


stand in” with the adviser to obtain 
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To Score or Not To Score 


By PAUL A. FREEMAN 





Mr. Freeman, adviser of “The 
Spotlight,” Coatesville (Pa.) H. S. 
here presents a systemized scheme 
for stimulating work in his school. 


rewards. With a definite point require- 
ment, which makes the award sure, old 
as well as new staff members are inspired 
to “stay with it” through short periods 
of discouragement when otherwise they 
might drop out. 

III. There is usually a “weak spot’ 
in our paper—perhaps a new one each 
year. It may be the advertising or it 
may be the editorials or feature stories. 
By the giving of extra credit to this line 
of work, the weak spot often becomes 
the strong one and we can then shift 
the credit to strengthen some other line. 
The result can be obtained much more 
easily where the worker is given credit 
on his score than through any amount of 
pleading on the part of the editor or 
adviser. 


IV. Then there is the old bugaboo of 
work not done on time—news copy late, 
ad copy rushed around to printer just 
in time to ruin good make-up, and doz- 
ens of other duties performed just a 
little behind schedule. Where a score 
is kept this condition may be corrected 
by giving no credit for work that is not 
on time or even, when necessary, deduct- 
ing points from the score already earned. 


We, of The Spotlight, have been 
working out a scoring system for the 
past three years. While it is desirable 
from time to time to give extra credit 
to this or that branch of the work, the 


scoring in general has adjusted itself 
satisfactorily. 


Let me point out that we are organ- 
ized in two distinct staffs with two dif- 
ferent advisers. Each student works on 
only one staff. The scoring systems of 
the two staffs are distinct from one an- 
other, and bear no relative value. Each 
staff keeps its own score record and 
makes its own awards and elections. The 
awards are the same for both staffs and 
consist of a major award of a gold 
charm and a minor award of a small 
silver pin. 


THE BUSINESS STAFF SYSTEM 

On the business staff, each member 
keeps a card record of his own which is 
checked up by the managers about once 


a month. The card is reproduced here: 


SPOTLIGHT BUSINESS STAFF COMPETITION 











Name - —- IG a csenisecenns 
PR icicscnnen .. Points on previous car - : 
TYPE OF No. No. No No. No. No. Na! Total 


_ WORK _ 
Ads 








Ads are obtained under the direction of 
the ad manager; bills, collected for the 
financial manager, and subscriptions and 
sales are supervised by the circulation 
manager. In addition to these, many 
duties performed by the staff members 
and managers such as folding papers, at- 
tending meetings and making out re- 
ports are credited on the basis of time: 
spent on them. 


The points are earned at present as 
follows: 


Advertising: 
For each dollar’s worth of 
advertising 
(Beginners who chase copy 
or cuts receive half credit. 
Salesman gets full credit.) 
Bonus for new advertisers 


Bills: 


For each bill collected prior 
to succeeding issue 


8 points 


15 points 


6 points 
Circulation: 


For each home room 
nouncement of issue 


Failure to make home room 
announcements deducts 


an- 
§ points 


§ points 
For each subscription 20 points 
For each paper sold in other 


schools... : 1 point 
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Time: 
Per hour ..1§5 points 
Each staff meeting attended 5 points 
Beginners become staff members, 

have name on staff of paper and after 

earning 200 points receive silver pin to 
wear. 

Staff members must earn 100 points 
each two issues to hold pin. 

Gold charms are awarded to seniors 
(or undergraduates leaving school) who 
have served for two years and have 
earned 2000 points. 

THE EDITORIAL STAFF SYSTEM 

One member of the staff is selected as 
official score keeper and holds this job 
throughout the year. 

Note the stress laid on 1-B to 
strengthen editorial and feature depart- 
ments. 
1—How to Earn Points 

A. One point shall be given for 
every inch of news material that 
is published without change. (If 
any names are misspelled, the en- 
tire list of names shall not be 
counted. ) 

. Every inch of editorials and fea- 
ture stories shall be counted as 
one and a half points. 

>. Proof reading, 
changes, 


work on ex- 
awarding points, as- 
signments and editing work shall 
be credited at the rate of four 
points for each hour’s work done. 
. In writing headlines the follow- 
ing -credits shall be given: 
1. No. one 
points. 


and two heads—two 
. No. three heads—one and 
one-half points. 
3. No. four heads—one point. 
. Two col. italics—one and one- 
half points. 

. Space taken up by cartoons shall 
be given the same credit as fea- 
ture stories and editorials. 

*. Two points shall be awarded to 
the person who gets a candidate 
for the staff; four additional 
points shall be awarded when the 
candidate makes the staff and 
gets a silver pin. 

2—How to Keep a Silver Pin and Be- 
come a Member of the Staff: 

A. Earn at least sixteen 
four consecutive issues. 

B. Make at least 90% in a test 
based on The Spotlight style 
sheet. 

3—To Keep a Silver Pin and Stay on 
the Staff: 

A. Earn at least eight points dur- 
ing each two consecutive issues. 

B. Attend. staff meetings on Thurs- 
day during the activity periods 
unless excused for some special 
reason. 


points in 


4—To Get Silver Pin Back After It Has 
Been Forfeited: 


A. Earn twelve points during three 
consecutive issues. 


5—To Obtain Gold Charm: 


A. Serve one and one-half years on 
the editorial staff. 


B. Earn 300 points. 


While all of this may seem rather 
complicated and detailed please remem- 
ber that it is the result of three years 
of experience. I do not suggest that you 
take it and use it, but I do urge you to 
study your own situation and start a 
point system of your own. The details 
of scoring will take care of themselves 
as you come to them. Make at least a 
major reward, even though it be only 
a certificate. 


Ht Hor OF COPA CONVLN TION, 


GANG ARRIVED VERV LATE 
MISS R—HAD TO WAIT. 


ee EL ARRIVED. ‘NONE FORGOTTEN 
““ SPIRITS HIGH-WEATHLR ROTTEN 


i 
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VARSITY Stow. SATURDAY NOON 
GRIAT SUCCESS. LNDLD TOO SOON. 


A very clever and poetic illustration appearing in “The Norm,” the mage 


Permits Bring Office Mix Up 


Two girls wandered into the of- 
fice of Miss Romick, attendance 
officer. ‘May I please have a per- 
mit?” asked one of them. 

“Where is your birth certifi- 
cate? Did you bring it?” 

“No,” was the answer. 

Miss Romick was becoming an- 
gry. “How many times have I 
told you to bring your birth cer- 
tificate when you apply for a 
working permit?” she queried. 

“But—but, Miss Romick,- you 
do not understand. I want a per- 
mit for tardiness so that I can 
go to class.” 

—South High Beacon, 
South High School, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


920. 


Nera Hamilvon Sr. 


HOPPED ON TRAIN-WHATA CRIME! 
PLAVED BRIDGE. PASSED THE TIME. 


AT THE BANOULT. FIRST TO LAT, 
LAST TO LEAVE _WHAT A TREAT. 


5 ' 
|\THHUN OUR NORM WON FIRST PLACE 
‘IMAGINE THLE SMILE ON LACH ONI'S FACE! 


zine of the Philadelphia (Penna.) Normal School. 
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Advertising Principles of “The Orange” Now 
Placed on Sound Business Basis 


HE high school paper of today 
finds itself assuming a position of 
real importance in the journalistic 

field. It is becoming an institution not 
only in the school, but in the community 
as well. It is as different from the school 
journal of five years ago as a local paper 
is from the large metropolitan daily. It 
has changed from a charity proposition 
to a real business concern. 


The field of journalism is divided into 
four great divisions, of which the most 
extensive is that of the national maga- 
zine. In this field such publications as 
The Saturday Evening Post, The Liter- 
ary Digest, and others appear. The sec- 
ond classification, and undoubtedly the 
largest, is the metropolitan newspaper 
field, The New York Times, Chicago 
Daily News and Boston Herald are good 
illustrations of this type of paper. The 
class of paper that approaches the high 
school journal is the local paper. This 
brings us nearer home, so that we may 
use The Daily Reporter as a representa- 
tive of the usual type of local paper. 
Last of all we mention the “house or- 
gan” type of paper, and it is in this class 
that the high school paper is placed. 

The most common type of house or- 
gan is the magazine or weekly journal 
published by large corporations for the 
benefit of their employees. The Little 
Times, published by the New York 
Times Company, or The New York 
Central Magazine, put out by the rail- 
road of that name, are representative of 
the house organ group. The high school 
paper occupies a prominent place in the 
house organ group; in fact, it more 
nearly approaches the local paper itself 
in scope and circulation, In many 
cases (as in the instance of The Or- 
ange) the school paper is a competitor 
of the local paper in a business way. 

The Orange in particular, and school 
papers in general, have assumed this po- 
sition within the last five or six years. 
Prior to that time the papers were run 
on a sort of charity basis. The merchants 
and friends of the paper in the commun- 
ity purchased space merely for the sake 
of helping the paper and showing their 
good will towards the students. As a 
real business propositian, the high school 
paper was a failure. The aim of the 
business manager was to make friends for 
the paper in order to sell space, rather 
than to originate good selling arguments 
for that purpose. 


But this condition has changed, not 
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By ARTHUR TEN EICK 


This article appeared in a recent 
issue of the White Plains (N. Y.) 
publication. It very well illustrates 
the fact that the editor has derived 
some benefit from the C. S. P. A. 
Convention. 


only in the case of The Orange but in 
all high school papers. Whereas The 
Orange business staff in 1922 consisted 
of two members, this year’s staff is a 
group of twelve. Perhaps a better com- 
parison can be drawn by using the total 
column inches of advertising space used 
per issue in 1922 and 1928. In the for- 
mer year there was a total of 109 col- 
umn inches against an average for this 
year of 260. Even in an issue so com- 
paratively recent as 1922, we read ad- 
vertisements saying, ““The compliments 
of such and such a firm.” At that time 
space was sold to the merchants by stu- 
dents with the feeling on the part of 
both that the merchant was merely 
showing his good will towards the school 
if he advertised. 

To express the feeling of the paper 
today, no better illustration can be had 
than that of Dr. Arthur Dean, of the 
National Arts Club, representing the 
American Type Founders Company at 
the C. S. P. A. convention when he said, 
“I consider complimentary advertising 
an insult to both the school journal and 
the advertiser, because it means that 
neither has anything to sell”—a good 
point well expressed. 

The school paper of today has an in- 
dividual field, a field that the paper has 
established and can maintain. However, 
it is only recently that the local mer- 
chants have realized the importance of 
advertisements in the high school jour- 
nal, The national advertisers were the 
first to realize this. The American Boy 
and Boy’s Life magazines did the first 
missionary work in bringing before the 
eyes of these national concerns figures 
and other data, as well as authoritative 
opinions. They showed that the high 
school boy and his college brother set 
the styles and fashions for men. They 
showed that this same class of young 
men purchased over eighty per cent of 
the sporting goods and athletic equip- 
ment; that their influence and opinions 
were felt in the home when a radio set 
or an automobile was bought. Many 
other interesting figures were brought to 
light concerning the high school stu- 


dent. The idea was also put forth that 
the opinions and impressions gained in 
youth grow deeper and stronger in ma- 
turity, so that the well-established firms 
can build up future good will by attrac- 
ting the eyes and impressing the minds 
of the high school and college students. 

Still another real selling argument for 
the school journal, and one which The 
Orange uses to good advantage, is the 
fact that 750 copies of each issue go in- 
to the homes of people who are un- 
doubtedly the largest average buyers in 
the community; for what merchant will 
not admit that the family with boys and 
girls in school or of school age is his best 
prospective customer? In many cases 
the school paper receives priority over 
the local paper, for what mother or 
father is not interested in his or her’ son’s 
activities or in the activities of the in- 
stitution whch he or she attends? An 
advertsement across the bottom of a 
page of the school journal undoubtedly 
receives more consideration than a sim- 
ilar one in a newspaper, be it local or 
metropolitan. 

In its field the school paper is supreme, 
and merchants are beginning to realize 
the fact. They are beginning to fea- 
ture their advertisements in the high 
school paper, just as they feature them 
in the local paper. And above all, the 
relation of a concern with a school pa- 
per is getting to be more and more of 
a business nature. The Orange business 
staff members enter a local merchant’s 
place of business; and instead of asking 
(or begging) for help for his paper, he 
starts a selling argument, in which he 
tells the advantages of advertising in 
The Orange over some other paper. Im- 
mediately he makes himself a competitor 
of the local paper. In fact, it was only 
recently that Mr. Hogan, editor of the 
Reporter, commended The Orange on 
its advertising volume as well as on the 
diversity of its advertisers. 

DIVERSITY IN ADS 

Speaking of diversity of advertisers, 
it is rather interesting to note the per- 
centage of the total volume of adver- 
tising which each particular group of 
merchants has. The banks and insur- 
ance companies lead with 25% of the 
total. Women’s apparel is next with 
12%. Then come hardware, radio and 
electrical goods with 10%. Barber and 
beauty shops, book and gift shops, and 
men’s clothing each constitute 8% of 
the total. Florists, tailors, drug stores 
and refreshment places each have 5%, 
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with a remaining 4% in other lines. This 
shows that no one group of merchants 
is using The Orange, but that its vol- 
ume is split up among many different 
firms. 


Circulation is still another phase of 
the business end of a paper. While this 
constitutes no problem in White Plains 
High School, in many other schools the 
financial support of the paper depends 
on circulation. In the case of The Or- 
ange, since 1923 no drive has been nec- 
essary for subscriptions because of the 
fact that every General Organization 
member is entitled to the paper. How- 
ever, this organization supports The 
Orange to the extent of $600 a year or 
about 43% of the total necessary for 
publication, leaving 57%, the total to 
be made by advertising. This year the 
business board is bringing in about 73% 
of the total, placing the necessary 
amount to be raised by circulation, in 
case the General Organization were not 
supporting The Orange, at about $350 
a year. This would bring the circula- 
tion price of The Orange considerably 
under that of any other high school 
paper in the county. 


However, circulation has another de- 
finite influence on the finances of the 
paper, since the value of the advertis- 
ing space is directly proportionate to 
the number of people reached. Conse- 
quently, even though a paper is not de- 
pendent on its circulation, it must en- 
deavor to maintain it as well as possi- 
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ble. This is still more evident in the case 
of a newspaper or magazine where cir- 
culation profits barely pay for the pa- 
per that is fed into the presses. All the 
overhead and operating expenses are paid 
out of advertising, and that is why the 
“ads” are given priority in the paper’s 
make-up. This policy of make-up is 
also followed in The Orange. 

In most cases the newspapers try to 
sell 60% of their total space, leaving the 
remainder for news. However, in the 
case of The Orange, a little less than 
50% is used for advertising. Even this 
is an increase of 11% over last year. On 
the other hand, in a high school paper 
like ours, the ratio of half and half 
cannot be exceeded without materially 
destroying the value and appearance of 
the paper. In years to come, when city 
and school grow larger, the paper will 
undoubtedly increase in size, but if the 
present advertising ratio is maintained, 
it will not necessitate any increased ex- 
penses to the G. O. 

In conclusion, it might be said that 
The Orange, like other similar papers, 
has maintained a consistent growth. First 
as a monthly magazine (1908-1921), 
and then as a four, eight, and twelve- 
page bi-weekly paper, The Orange has 
maintained and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to maintain its present position 
and influence in the school and com- 
munity; and as scholastic and collegiate 
newspapers assume a recognized place in 
the journalistic field, so also will The 
Orange. 
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Advertising Methods 


(Continued from page 3.) 


of youthful customers, from the retail- 
er’s standpoint, as to what extent the 
American boy guides or affects the se- 
lection of merchandise purchased by or 
for himself and his family. In other 
words, is the American boy a factor in 
the buying of goods? 

In order that the investigation might 
be conducted in a uniform manner, the 
following questionnaire was prepared: 

1. How many of your customers are 
young men from 14 to 20 years of 
age? 

. How much of your business is with 
or for young men? 

. What influence does the boy ex- 
ert on the purchase of merchan- 
dise used in his home or by his 
family other than that which is 
purchased exclusively for his own 
use, for example—musical instru- 
ments, automobiles, etc.? 

4. Is the boy a leader of fashion? 

. Does he set the buying power? If 
so, what authority can be quoted 
for this statement? 

6. What importance do you attach to 
this young man market? 

A digest of the investigation concern- 
ing the extent of the young man mar- 
ket and the purchasing influence of the 
young man in the stores investigated is 
as follows: 

% young men among total cus- 

tomers 48% 


% of total business transacted 
with young men 

% of young men_ customers 
making own selection of mer- 
chandise 

% of young men_ customers 
making own selection of mer- 
chandise without parental 
guidance 

Influence of young men upon 
purchase of merchandise other 
than that for their own use. . Yes 

% merchants reporting that the 
young man is a leader of fash- 
ion oe 76% 

% sedate reporting that the 
young man sets the buying 
power or pace 

Do the merchants consider the 
young man market impor- 
tant? Ibe VG ons treee 

Are the merchants endeavoring 
to secure and hold the trade of 
the young men? 


The “New (Seize Her) Con- 
traption” on this page is a most 
clever idea from the “Lincoln 
Log,” Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Junior High Department 


Laying a Foundation for a Successful Junior 


HE use of engravings and illustra- 
- tions in portraying school activities 

is rapidly developing in the junior 
high school field. The faculty adviser of 
the school paper should know the various 
kinds of plates used for printing pur- 
poses in his school paper or magazine. 
He should know the length of time re- 
quired for their production, and be fam- 
iliar with the processes by which they 
are made, so that he can order them in 
an intelligent manner and thus obtain 
exactly what he may need to produce 
good results. 


Photo-engravings consist of three 
general classes; .zinc etchings or line 
plates, halftones and process plates. Be- 
cause of the expense involved in mak- 
ing process or color plates, they are 
seldom used in school publications hence 
they will not be discussed in this arti- 
cle. 

Photo-engravings are made from pho- 
tographs, line drawings, clear press 
proofs of type forms, and from perfect 
prints of half tones, or line engravings. 
Good halftones are made from retouched 
photographs. For example the staff may 
wish to have a printing plate made up 
of the school and a photograph of it 
cannot be made without including some 
objectionable things as signs, telephone 
poles, open windows, building materials 
in front, an incompleted street, etc. By 
the use of artist’s white, lampblack and 
other opaque art pigments mixed with 
water in various shades to match the 
tones in the photo, by means of the 
brush and air-brush, the retouching ar- 
tist paints out the objectionable things 
mentioned above and obtains a photo 
clean and unencumbered and ready for 
reproduction. Often a single portrait is 
wanted from a group photo and to get 
it a new background’ is put in, and the 
persons next to it in the group are 
painted out. 
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High School Publication 


By JAMES E. GAFFNEY ' 


The editor desires to thank Mr. 
Gaffney formally for his series of 
articles which have filled a neces- 
sary need in the junior high school 


field. 


The cost of making a photograph is 
determined to a large extent by the pho- 
tographer who does the work, size of 
the photograph, time necessary to “set 
up” the subjects, kind of plates used, 
and necessity for opaquing, etc. 


Half tones are plates made by a pho- 
to-mechanical process on sheet copper. 
The tones of the photograph are broken 
up into a pattern of fine dots, called the 


screen. These correspond in strength 


to the light and shadow of the copy and 
these dots are made to stand out in re- 
lief on the plate, as printing surfaces. 

Halftones used in school publications 
may be divided according to style of 
finish into four classes as follows; half- 
tone square plate, half tone outlined, 
halftone vignetted, and halftone out- 
lined and vignetted. 

A halftone square plate is one in 
which the outside edges are rectangu- 
lar and parallel, and may be with or 
without a single black line border. 

A halftone outlined has the back- 
ground outside of the object entirely cut 
away, leaving a definite edge without 
shading or vignetting. 

A vignetted halftone has one or more 
of the edges of the object shaded from 
dark tones to pure white. 


A halftone outlined and vignetted is 
one in which part of the background is 
cut away and part vignetted. 


The kind of engravings used in the 
school paper has a decided influence 
upon the grade or quality of the paper 
and also the grade and quantity of the 
ink. hk 

When ordering a photo-engraving, the 
size of the plate desired should be mark- 
ed with a lead pencil, either on the back 
of the original or at the bottom mar- 
gin on the face of the original. This 


size relates to the desired width of the 
plate. 

The order should also include instruc- 
tions as to what style plate is wanted. In 
case of ordering a halftone plate, for 
example, the style of finish should be 
specified, such as “line border,” “‘vig- 
nette,” “round,” “square,” “oval,” “cut- 
out,” and “‘without line border.” These 
instructions may be written on the back 
of the original with a soft-lead pencil. 
The halftone screen desired should also 
be mentioned, as, for example, “133 
screen. 


When ordering a halftone to be made 
to some smaller size than the original, 
the desired measurements should always 
be specified in inches. It is not correct 
practice to give the order as “reduce to 
one-half size,” “reduce to one-quarter 
size,” etc. The only correct way of 
ordering is to give the desired measure- 
ments in inches. 

The term “high” means from top to 
bottom, while the term “wide” means 
from left to right. It is sometimes nec- 
essary to mark the height of the plate 
wanted on the side margin of the ori- 
ginal, but as a general rule, marking the 
width on the bottom margin of the 
original is sufficient. 

Where certain parts of the original 
at the top, sides and bottom are not to 
appear in the finished plate, the copy 
must be marked accordingly and the 
word “crop” written at the proper point 
in margin. 

All previous marking with pencil on 
an old original should be marked off 
with a block of art gum before the 
original is sent out for the making of a 
new plate of some other size. In case 
of having a plate made from a press- 
proof, or a print, the proof or print 
should be pasted smoothly to a piece of 
cardboard. 


Cover Drawn for 
“ ° ”? 
Periscope 


The artistic cover on this issue was 
originally drawn for The Periscope, Perth 
Amboy (N. J.) High School. 

The editor-in-chief has been kind 
enough to let us reprint it. 
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The Unknown 


EMS. 


Around a corner 

In a lane unknown, 

Lives a little thought 

That is all my own. 

It has been there long, 

Unreached by time, 

Tho’ I know it not, 

It still is mine. 

In polished phrases 

It will not come, or 

In words of high degree, 

Yet around that corner 

In a region strange, 

It is waiting there for me. 
—Panorama, 

Binghamton, N. Y., 
New Year’s Number, 1928. 


How we all have sought that 
“unknown” knowing that it must 
be a real thought. 


The Last Dandelion 


KATHERINE HAINES 


Outside my door one morning 
I heard a sobbing sound, 
There fairy tears were falling 
Upon the chilly ground. 
I saw a little maiden 
With hair of shining gold 
All dressed in green, of graceful mein 
And shiv’ring with the cold. 
“Why weep,” I said, “my lady, 
The day is bright and fair? 
The dancing sunbeams glisten 
Upon your pretty hair.” 
“I’m lonely,” said the lassie, 
“Lonely and so cold! 
Where are my dainty sisters 
And brothers strong and bold? 
They said they’d be here with me, 
I must have overslept.” 
She wrung her little fingers 
And silently she wept, 
And then from out the bushes stepped 
A graceful youth and gay, 
“I’ve waited for you, little one, 
The others could not stay. 
They said you’d find them yonder 
Beyond the sunset’s bar. 
Just come with brother West Wind 
Where the other blossoms are.” 
About her head he threw a shawl 
All lacy, fine and white, 
And hand in hand to Sunset Land 
They journeyed through the night. 
—The Quest, 
Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


| A beautiful and appealing poem. | 
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A Page of Poetry 


The poetry, editorials and short 
story in this issue have been taken 
from magazines and newspapers 
that won awards in the March 
contest, because of their variety. 


Market Day 


ERNEST NEWFIELD, ’29 
(The Szcplak Market Day) 


Confusion, din, and bustle, 
Jostle, haste, and hustle 
Reign supreme, pervading 
Animating, surging 
Through the crowds of 
Eager, smiling faces. 
Brightly colored kerchiefs 
Blue, red, green, 

Bobbing up and down (this 
Rare and stormy scene.) 
Horses neighing, stamping, 
Geese acutely wailing, 
Children crying, calling, 
Pigs serenely grunting. 

It is market day. 


—The Advocate, 
Senior High School, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


The Ballard of a 
Taxi Driver 
ANONYMOUS 
O I’ve been driving taxicabs 
Down on Delancey Street, 


I’ve met as many types of faces 
As I would like to meet. 


Perhaps the most annoying one 
I met a while ago, 

She was a very nervous maid 
Who warned me to drive slow. 


She never had been in a cab 
In all her life before, 

She barely knew the difference 
The seat and twixt the floor. 


twixt 


She saw me put my hand out when 
The corners I’d go round; 

She’d turn most pale when I’d do this 
But utter not a sound. 


Until at last she said to me, 
Her nerves on edge again, 
“Young man, I promise I will tell 
You when it starts to rain.” 
—Purple and White, 
Senior High School, 
New Rochelle, New York. 


Lullaby from “Jocelyn” 


ANNE Woopwarp KING 


Plaintive notes from the pipes of Pan, 
Faint and sweet in the sunset glow, 
Tinkling notes from Titani’s flute 
Fainter and sweeter with twilight 
grow. 

Stately the deep-throated chorus chants 
A melody out of the marsh below. 
And then a breeze hummed the lovely 

refrain, 
Rocked the nest in the old, gaunt 
pine, 
Whispered hope in the cottager’s ear, 
Rustled the leaves in the green wood- 
bine; 

Slipped in the window, 
mother’s hair, 
Caressed the babe’s cheek, crooning 
“Sweet dreams be thine.” 

—The Review, 
Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


and fanned 


All Hail the Conquering 
Hero 


o 
ALBERT FRANKLIN STEWART 


He rode in a beautiful, 

Black hearse; 

And a long procession of cars 
Followed him. 

A few words were muttered 
Toward the sky 

By a somber man. 

The loose earth was strewn 
With Immortales. 

The grave is now very verdant. 


Louise 


Frances R. MEUSEL 


In old sunlight 

The ivory of your face 
Dreams . 

But the dusts 

Of shadows 

Older than sunlight 
Have powdered 

Your eyes.... 


Relationsnip 
LoutsE SALKA SEMAN 
White caps 
Are the children of the waves 
Who rock them high, 
Then carry them below 
To the Ocean 
Who is their Grandmother. 
—Red and White, 
Lakeview High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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French Leave 


Ir you have studied as much as you 
should have today you have earned 
$11.50. If you have loafed away half 
of today you lost a large portion of that 
If you went to the city or 
just stayed home because you did not 
feel like coming to school yesterday, you 
threw $11.50 in the gutter. 

Think of what that money might 
have bought you. 


amount. 


Forty movies, fifty- 
two sundaes, and one hundred and fifteen 
portions of ice cream in the cafeteria 
might have been yours for going to 
school yesterday. 

It is the 
truth. Statisticians have figured that a 
high school education is worth $11.50 
a day to you in after life. 


This is not a lot of hot air. 


That money 
cannot be earned by part-time attend- 
ance. Every day out of school is a loss. 
Since a school is run with the expectation 
of having every pupil present every day, 
every student is bound to be set back by 
absences which make this plan useless. 

Colleges do not allow these breaks in 


their schedules. Over cutting in col- 
lege means the loss of points. The loss 
of points to many people means failure. 
Failure means an end to a college career. 
If this same policy were put into opera- 
tion here, what would happen to the 
chronic absentees? 
—Bronxville Mirror, 


Bronxville, N. Y. 


Winged Words 


BrucE BarTON says that one of the 
first things a mature person ought to 
learn is that words have wings; you 
never can tell where a remark will go. 
It may be added that you never can tell 
what the remark will be when it reaches 
the end of its journey, if it ever does. 

“If what you are about to write or 
say were printed on the front page of 
tomorrow morning’s newspaper, ‘How 
would it look?’” says Barton. 

This thought of Mr. Barton’s is well 
worth heeding. It is an age-old story— 
this thing of faulty repetition, but never- 
theless it is not to be disregarded and 
thought should be taken before a ques- 
tionable remark is made. Is it true? Is 
it necessary? Is it complete? Can it 
be proved? Will it stand repeating? 

—The Spotlight, 
Central High School, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Editorials 


Sparrows or Larks 


Does your everyday conversation re- 
semble the babble of a sparrow or the 
worth while song of the lark? We rarely 
stop to think of just what we put in our 
conversation. A great many of us bab- 
ble along in a careless way, gossiping a- 
bout our friends and acquaintances. 
Many times our words may hurt, but we 
do not seem to realize that. As a gener- 
al rule, we are generous in our criticisms 


of the faculty, the food, and the school 
regulations. Our talk is like the common- 
place chatter of the sparrows and very 
few of us would care to have it repeated. 

Sparrows fly low, while larks soar high, 
getting the most out of life. You have 
your choice. Why be sparrows? 


—Central Luminary, 
Central High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


A refreshing editorial. May we 
all take the gentle hint given here. 


“Schoolopia” 


Many of you have heard, no doubt, 
of “Utopia,” the marvellous, mythical 
land where everyone and everything was 
just as it should be? The purpose of this 
article is to endeavor to put before you 
“Schoolopia,” or the Perfect School. 

It would be located in a _ beautiful, 
spacious structure (like ours), with an 
interested, interesting faculty of exper- 
ienced teachers (like ours) and ‘a stu- 
dent body which co-operated in every 
possbile way with the faculty and each 
other (like ours!). Each student would 
be eager and ready to do his assignment; 
he would love knowledge for its own 
sake—not for the number of points it 
brings him. He would be courteous and 
polite to his teachers and his fellow stu- 
dents. He would not “crib”—what 
good would it do him?—or use a “trot,” 
or any other of the various ways in which 
a student thinks he is “‘putting something 
over” on his teachers. If any activity 
of the school were in progress, he would 
enter into it whole-heartedly. He would 
be democratic and not snobbish. He 
would treat his building as he likes oth- 
ers to treat his home. He would be po- 
lite in the cafeteria and not try to exer- 
cise his lungs. He would—but like 
“Utopia,” “Schoolopia” is only a myth 
and will never come true.—ANONY- 
MOUS. 

—Orange Leaf, 
Orange High School, 
Orange, New Jersey. 


On Cheating 

WE REFUSE to be moralists about 
cheating. This is an age of materialism 
and practicality. Therefore, cheating will 
be discussed from a practical standpoint. 
In the first place, let us consider the 
practical value of a diploma which, we 
presume, is the ultimate aim of those 
who cheat. A diploma has become val- 
uable because to most people it is synony- 
mous with education. Logically, the di- 
ploma is a mark of education. That is, 
if you pass enough examinations, you 


are awarded a diploma. You pass the 
examinations, presumably, if you know 
the answers to the questions. However, 
by the simple medium of cheating, you 
are enabled to answer the questions by 
utilizing your neighbor’s education. The 
result seems to be the same. Your di- 
ploma and your neighbor’s are identical; 
they render you and your neighbor elig- 
ible for the same position. But, after 
you have been accorded the position your 
diploma entitles you to, then you are ex- 
pected to justify what your diploma sig- 
nifies. You cannot teach on your neigh- 
bor’s education; you can win no law 
case on your neighbor’s understanding of 
law. It must be realized that diplomas 
are valued only in proportion to the 
qualities of those people who possess 
them. 

As soon as enough people have ac- 
quired diplomas through other people’s 
knowledge the significance of the diplo- 
ma will be lost. It is the true student- 
graduate who has made the diploma stand 
for something, but when the cheats out- 
number the students as diploma-holders 
the value of the diploma will depreciate. 

The truth of the matter is that peo- 
ple can be fooled about almost every- 
thing but they cannot be fooled about 
education. The most responsible posi- 
tions in this world are those held by peo- 
ple with educations—the diploma-holders 
—and those positions mean too much in 
people’s lives for them to be held by 
cheats. Doctors, lawyers, teachers — 
they control the destinies of the nation. 
Would you care to be operated upon by 
a doctor cheat; would you like a law- 
yer cheat to try a case in which you are 
involved; would you wish to be taught 
by a teacher cheat? You would not 
consider any of these possibilities, nor 
would anyone else. And so these diplo- 
ma-holding cheats are forced out of po- 
sitions. Surely, a very practical aspect 
of the result of cheating! 


Girl’s High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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ING-A-LING! The bell in the lit- 
T tle, old antique shop sounded as the 
door opened, and a well-dressed, 
refined-looking young girl entered. She 
was evidently well known to the pro- 
prietor of the shop for he greeted her 
instantly. 
“Good afternoon, Miss Winters. 
can I do for you today?” 


What 


Doris smiled, and her brown eyes 
twinkled. “I want an Egyptian amulet. 
Do you have any?” 


Five minutes later Doris left the shop 
with a look of satisfaction on her pretty 
face. She had evidently procured what 
she wanted. “Won’t Bob be pleased?” 
she said to herself, “that is, if he does 
not think I was too extravagant.” When 
she reached the house where she and her 
brother boarded, while they were attend- 
ing college, she rushed immediately to 
her brother’s room. “Oh Bob! Guess 
what I bought today. It is something 
that I think you will like very much,” 
she exclaimed. 


“What is it,” asked Bob, “a tie or a 
pair of socks for me?” 


“Oh no! Look!” and Doris held be- 
for his eyes an Oriental-looking piece of 
jewelry. 

“By Jove!—and what is this thing sup- 
posed to be?” 

“Why Bob, you stupid person, it is an 
Egyptian amulet. It is supposed to bring 
good luck. Long ago people wore them 
to keep evil spirits away. Isn’t it ador- 
able?” 

“Oh,” groaned Bob, “some more Egyp- 
tian stuff. Do you not ever think of 
anything else but how much of this 
trash you can buy?” 

“But Bob, you have your hobby, this 
is mine. Anyhow, don’t you think it’s 
stunning; and such a bargain, too. It 
cost me only five dollars.” 


“So that is why you borrowed money 
from me this morning. Doris, I tell you 
this has got to stop. While we are both 
going to college we cannot afford to 
spend money so foolishly. I warn you,— 
this silly, extravagant buying of yours 
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The Amulet 


By LULLIS M. RICHARDS 
Philadelphia Normal School 


” 


must stop! 
say any more, for Doris had left the 
“So it is supposed to bring good 
luck,—well,—we shall see,” Bob mused 
to himself. 


There was no need for him to 


room. 


That night Bob had some very import- 
ant business to attend to. He wrote two 
or three letters and then left the house 
saying that he had an important call he 


must make. 


The following day Doris was stroll- 
ing on the campus when she saw her best 
friend, Phyllis. ‘Phyllis must see my 
amulet,” she said. “Oh, Phyl!” she called. 
Phyllis turned, and saw Doris but she 
did not stop, in fact she quickened her 
steps. Doris ran after her. “Why Phyl- 
lis, what is the trouble?” she asked. 


Phyllis glared at her and pulled away 
from her grasp. “You know perfectly 
Oh, Doris, how 


Saying this she 


well what is the matter. 
could you be so mean?” 
walked away. 


Doris could only gasp. All during the 
She could think 
of no reason why her friend should be 
angry with her and treat her so meanly. 
She felt hurt,—terribly hurt. “And I 
did so want her to see my amulet,” she 
said. 


day she was in a daze. 


The next day, Doris, feeling very de- 
pressed, took her place in the Latin class. 
She sat as in a dream when she suddenly 
realized that someone was speaking her 
name. 

“Miss Winters—failed—good student 
—very sorry.” 

That was all she could hear. She 
thought she would faint. Everything 
seemed to whirl around in a circle. The 
awful truth dawned upon her. She had 
failed in her Latin examination! It had 
meant so much to her; she had been con- 
fident she would pass it. She never knew 
how she had the strength to attend her 
classes that day. When she arrived home 
her brother greeted her, “Hello, Sis. What 
is the good news? How is the little charm 
working?” 

“Charm!” Doris fairly shrieked ' at 
him. She could say no more; but rushed 
up the stairs to hide her eyes, fast filling 
with tears, from her brother. 

“By Jove, I believe it’s working,” said 
Bob. 


That night Doris cried herself to sleep. 
Earlier in the evening she had received 
word from her fiance that he would be 
unable to take her to a concert they had 
planned to attend. This was just an- 
other disappointment to poor Doris, 
Everything seemed to be against her. 

While Doris slept, her brother was 
busy writing letters; one to Doris’ fiance, 
one to Phyl; and one to the Latin pro- 
fessor, an old friend of his father’s. Each 
letter ended with, “Doris admits now 
that an amulet possesses no magic charms, 
that it is only a silly superstition. Hers 
brought her no good luck, only bad luck; 
she says she is cured of buying amulets.” 
There was one thing however that Bob 
did not: know, and that was, that on 
Doris’ floor the amulet lay crushed into 
dozens of tiny pieces. 


A few days later Doris and Phyllis were 
walking arm in arm on the campus; Phyl- 
lis was saying, ““And to think that you 
made such a high grade in your Latin 
exam. Well, profs will make mistakes. 
Say, Doris, what became of that amulet 
you had?” 


“Oh, I lost that,” Doris answered. “By 
the way, Phyl, do you know of anyone 
who would like some Egyptian jewelry. 
I have some that I no longer care for; 
someone may just as well have it.” 


National Boy Scout Press 
Association Organized 


REATED by the Boy Scouts of 
America for the benefit of Scouts 
interested in journalism and those 

engaged in the printing, binding and 
publishing of amateur publications, in 
connection with Lone Scouting, Farm 
or Home Patrols, Troops, Sea Scout 
Ships, Councils or Boy Scout Areas, the 
National Boy Scout Press Association 
was organized on March 9th, when a 
meeting was held in conjunction with 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
meeting at Avery Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity. When the organization meet- 
ing was called to order delegates were 
present from many states, some coming 
from as far as Sacramento, California 


and Orlando, Florida. 

The charter officers of the National 
Boy Scout Press Association are Remo 
M. Lombardi, an Eagle Scout of Newark, 
N. J., and former city editor of the 
Daily Times of Mamaroneck, N. Ys 
president; Joseph M. Wise, Eagle Scout 
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of New York City, vice-president; ex- 
ecutive board members for two years, 
Ronald Gall of Paterson, N. J., and Car- 
rol Johnson of Sacramento, Calif.; ex- 
ecutive board members for one year, 
Edward Mokray of Orlando; Florida, and 
Frederick E. Munich of Brooklyn, N. 
- 


The membership of the National Boy 
Scout Press Association is made of those 
Scouts who have either won the Boy 
Scout Merit Badge in journalism, the 
Gold Quill of the Lone Scouts, or who 
are editors, or have been editors of Boy 
Scout amateur papers, chartered by the 
Boy Scouts of America. Many of the 
present members are editors of high 
school and Boy Scout papers, many are 
contributors to daily newspapers, and 
nearly a score are professionally occu- 
pied as reporters or editors of daily news- 
papers in the United States. Since the 
organization meeting on March 9th, the 
Press Association has grown by leaps and 
bounds. At present there are more than 
100 charter members enrolled, repre- 
senting nearly as many different cities 
of the nation. The charter membership 
will be closed on May 8th of this year. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Karl 
Bickel, eligible members of the National 
Boy Scout Press Association will also be 
made honorary correspondents of the 
United Press. A tentative constitution 
was adopted at the organization ‘meet- 
ing, and a committee has been appointed 
by the president of the association to 
prepare a new constitution for adoption 
by members at the next annual meet- 
ing. Those who are working on the 
new constitution are Scoutmaster Thom- 
as L. Cullen of Bridgeport, Conn.; Scout 
Lawrence J. Miron, of Worcester, Mass., 
and Scout Ronald S. Gall of Paterson, N. 
J., all newspaper men. 


The rapid growth of the National Boy 
Scout Press Association forecasts the 
development of a new and great news 
gathering force which will act as an 
agency for keeping before the public and 
in the consciousness of employers, the 
real aims and ideals of journalism as a 
profession. It is our hope too, that 
through the work of the National Boy 
Scout Press Association, there will be 
made available to the professional news- 
paper field, men who have been trained 
in journalism, and who, when they are 
ready to go to work, will be worthy 
additions to the ranks of newspaper 
men, 


—Remo M. LoMBARDI. 


Remo M. Lombardi, the author 
of this article, is a journalistic 
scout of wide experience. 
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“THE CAT’S OUT OF THE BAG” 


The way the seniors in the Lakewood, Ohio, H. S. feel about examinations. 


Cleveland Elementary Papers Organize 
es papers have become 


important 


enough in Cleveland, 

O., to warrant an association of 
their faculty advisers, so the Cleveland 
Elementary Newspaper Association was 


at Mill School. 


There are sixty-two elementary papers 


organized March 21 


in Cleveland, most of which are mimeo- 
graphed. 

Kathryn Ross, principal of Mill School, 
was the prime mover of the meeting 
Miss 
Ross is principal of the school which 
sponsors The Mill Wheel, a first place 
Columbia 
Twenty-six other elementary papers in 
Cleveland just placed at the 1928 Col- 
umbia contest so a victorious air pervad- 


where the association originated. 


winner at for two years. 


ed the meeting. 

Every faculty adviser brought a pupil- 
editor to the meeting and the informa- 
tion traded around was valuable to the 
children as well as to the teachers seek- 
ing help in the new educational venture 
—publishing a paper. Editors from The 


Murray Hill Messenger, Hough Hilights, 
Warren Watches, and Lafayette Lan- 


tern—all Columbia prize winners told 
high spots in the process of getting out 
their paper. 

Three cakes marked the climax of the 
meeting. One had two blue candles on 
it. They represented The Mill Wheel 
and Hough Hilights, first prize winners 
at Columbia. The second cake sported 
three red candles, representing the Mur- 
ray Hill Messenger, Tod Tidings and 
Hodge Herald, second prize winners. 
Two yellow candles on the second cake 
represented Miles Standish Times and 
Warren Watches, who had been awarded 
third place. 

Hints brought out at the meeting for 
improvement of elementary, mimeo- 
graphed papers were: 

Put news items on the front page 

—it attracts the readers. 

Have the editorial 
awake. 

Underline head-lines. 

Separate short items by short 
rules. 

Triple space the copy. 

If paper stock is of good quality, 
use both sides for economy sake. 

Illustrations add to personality 
of paper. 

Have children visit rooms for 

(Turn to page 16.) 


page wide 





Columbia Press Advisers Present Annual Report 


Forty states, England, Hawaii, Alas- 
ka, the Canal Zone, Porto Rico, the Phil- 
ippines. These names indicate the scope 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, twelve hundred of whose editors 
gathered in convention in New York 
City last March. 

Two years ago, Joseph M. Murphy, 
founder and secretary of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, and editor 
of the ScHoot Press REvIEW, its offi- 
cial publication, called into conference 
the faculty advisers accompanying those 
editors. Most of us remember one state- 
ment of Mr. Murphy’s, “Some of you 
have been complaining about delay in 
receiving answers to letters. I'll say 
this: There is one of me and a good deal 
to do, but when you receive a letter 
from me it is from me.” 

Mr. Murphy acquired at this meeting 
a number of helpers who have since 
graduated into the executive council of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers. 
A year later, in March 1927, under the 
direction of this council, the group or- 
ganized at the annual convention and 
perfected its organization at a luncheon 
meeting at John Jay Hall, Saturday, May 
7, 1927, by adopting a constitution. The 
second luncheon was held at the Rit- 
tenhouse Hotel, Philadelphia, October 
15. The group lunched again at John 
Jay Hall, during the March, 1928, con- 
vention and made plans to hold the final 
meeting of the school year at Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, N. J., May 5, 
1928. 


According to the constitution, the of- 
ficers of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers take charge at the May meet- 
ing. The charter officers to go into of- 
fice are as follows: President, Charles 
F. Troxell, Philadelphia; first vice-»resi- 
dent, Rowena Harvey, Fort Wayne, 


Elementary Papers 
Organize 


(Continued from page 15.) 
news—it helps them socially and 
helps the paper newsily. 

Get the paper out monthly—the 
news will not be stale. 

Remember the paper is for par- 
ents as well as the pupils—see that 
the news appeals to them also. 

To get the young pupils to read 
the paper—The Mill Wheel sponsors 
a coloring contest. The child col- 
oring a picture printed on the last 
page the best, gets a box of crayons. 
Officers elected for the new Associa- 

tion were: president, Angela Eafanti, 
Quincy School; vice-president, Elsie Fet- 
zer, Mill School; secretary, Margaret 
Lutz, Murray Hill School; treasurer, Lu- 
lu Sheperd, Lawn School. 
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Ind.; second vice-president, Helen Cor- 
nell, Buffalo, N. Y.; corresponding secre- 
tary, Gertrude L. Turner, Abington, Pa.; 
recording secretary, Lambert Greena- 
walt, York, Pa.; treasurer, Mrs. Emma 
B. Ashe, New York City. 

In addition to the formulating of a 
constitution, the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the faculty advisers group for 
the year is the publication of a style 
book, a pocket pamphlet for student 
editors desiring quick and authoritative 
reference to the minimum essentials of 
school publication form and comment. 

The faculty advisers plan during the 
next year to issue monographs on make- 
up, advertising and other phases of stu- 
dent publication work, to standardize 
the basis of awards for the annual con- 
test and to promote international rela- 
tions with our friends and associates in 
foreign lands. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GERTRUDE L. TURNER, 
Secretary. 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
MEETING 

THE Columbia School Press Advisers 
met at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
N. J., Saturday morning, May 5, at 
11:30 o’clock, with Gertrude L. Turn- 
er of Philadelphia, secretary, in the chair. 

The collection of dues was set for the 
fall meeting to be held at the Ritten- 
house Hotel in Philadelphia, during the 
first week of October. 


The organization went on record very 
definitely as opposing the use of com- 
plimentary advertisements, syndicate 
matter,* or professional make-up by the 
members of the C. S. P. A. A number 
of those present asked for a new divi- 
sion in contest entries, as they felt that 
the comparison of schools with an en- 


rollment of 750 with those of 30 
works an injustice. The same group 
vised that a distinction be made betwe 
publications printed in the school af 
those put out by a professional print 

The association also went on reco 
as advocating the adoption of jour. 
ism classes, including creative writin 
by school administrators planning c 
ricula. 

After the reading of the annual 
port of the secretary, the meeting 
formally turned over to the new pre 
dent, Charles Troxell of Philadelphi 
who made a stirring speech in which 
urged that the faculty advisers becog 
ministers of light in their own comm 
ities. 

The adjournment of this meeting 
seems traditional with this partic 
group, was long overdue before its meg 
bers dispersed to keep on exchangi 
ideas during the delightful lunche 
served by Rutgers College. 


GERTRUDE L. TURNER, 
Secretary. 


*The question of syndicated mat 
is one which must yet be settled by t 
vote of authorized delegates at the 
nual convention in March, 1929. 
the last convention the discussion 
came so prolonged that at the sugg 
tion of the secretary, affirmed by 
delegates, the final decision was po 
poned for a year during which time t 
secretary of the Columbia Scholast 
Press Association will determine by q 
tionnaire the sentiment of the memb 
ship at large on this question and 
mitt his findings to the delegates 
the next convention. This questic 
naire will be distributed through # 
pages of the Review. 


Copper Hammers Are 
Noisy Bunch, Reveales 


“Crash! Bang! Thump!” This was 
what greeted the Chronicle reporter as 
he entered the— 

“Boiler factory?” you ask. 

“Tron foundry?” 

No, it was just the class in hammer- 
ed copper, held in the manual training 
room the sixth period, under the direc- 
tion of J. P. Blodgett. Although the 
39 students, nine of them girls, make a 
great deal of noise, their work shows it 
is made for a purpose. The students 
are now making letter-openers and ash- 
trays, doing as good work as would a 
professional. Taking a sheet of copper, 
and using hammers, bars, anvils, and 
other tools of various shapes and sizes, 


the copper is covered with dents. Th 
it is either cut or bent into the sh 
desired, and painted if the student pl 
fers. He buys the copper and paint 
cost, and this is the only expense. 

The class is one of the most interes 
ing in the school, and though few 
ever do this work for a living, it 
tivates their sense of art, gives thé 
skill in handicraft, and encourages 
ingenuity. 

Either a semester or a year’s WOE 
may be taken, and the class is open 
all students, being offered for the f 
time last fall. It is better if one has 
knowledge of chemistry as this is vé 
useful in coloring the copper. 

—Cactus Chronicle, 
Tucson, Arizona, H. S. 
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An OFFICIAT Stitt Book forthe. members of the" 
Association, has been prepared By a committee con-5 


fisettif a 


Cifantes -F.Troxett, Ghsiemen; 
~ GERTRUDE L. TURNER, 
LAMBER®F, S.- GREENA WAET, 
FLORENCE BARBER, 
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